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Part E- The Literature of the Persian Period (Fifth-Fourth Centuries BCE) 

The Persian period... in much modern biblical scholarship, it's the darling- the hotbed of 
interest. Perhaps rightfully so, since it seems to have been the fertile garden which 
produced so much of the biblical literature. 

Schmid opens the chapter as he has each - with an overview of the historical background. 
He opines, right out of the gate 

We can even interpret the so-called 'murmuring' stories in Exodus and 
Numbers ... against this (i.e., the Persian) background (p. 141). 

In the entire chapter Schmid attempts, and generally succeeds, in making his case that 
the materials he posits originating in the Persian era actually did. He does note 
something quite important along the way- something too many overlook- 

The conflict with Samaria over the rebuilding has been a long 
underestimated factor in the political and religious history of Persian period 
Judah (p. 144). 

Having set the historical stage he next moves to describe and illustrate the theological 
character of the materials originating in the era under discussion. He sees three primary 
'streams of thought': 

... for the tradents of the prophetic books they (i.e., historical events) are 
divine instruments in a gradual process of the realization of salvation. For 
the Priestly document, Chronicles, and positions related to them they are 
divinely legitimated representatives of the now-realized universal rule of 
God. For the adherents of the still active 'Deuteronomistic' tradition, 
finally, they are signs of the judgment under which Israel stands (pp. 146- 
147)- 

By now readers of the volume (or even this review) will have gotten the impression that 
biblical literature isn't simply the result of an author writing a book and it being 
transmitted by faithful scribes and tradents. Indeed not. The bible is doubtless coming 
to be seen as a collection of texts, layer upon layer, even within smaller segments. The 
bible, in Schmid's reconstruction of its literary history, is more onion than potato. 



In the third segment of the present chapter Schmid turns to a meticulous and careful 
investigation of the cultic and wisdom traditions (including what he describes as 
'theocratic Psalms')- Of these Psalms he adroitly remarks 

These Psalms speak implicitly against the Deuteronomistic and parts of the 
prophetic traditions that hope for a national restoration under a Icing of 
Israel's own (p. 153). 

Narrative traditions and their development are treated next, Schmid suggesting 

... we must accept that the great syntheses that created the present course 
of the narrative books from Genesis through 2 Kings emerge at a relatively 
late point in time, namely in the Persian period (p. 160). 

The prophetic corpus, too, saw expansion in the Persian era and interaction and interplay 
with earlier materials. So, for example, 

Haggai ... pushes the 'positive Deuteronomism' of Ezra-Nehemiah over 
against the 'negative Deuteronomism' of Joshua-Kings (p. 164). 

Interaction, interplay, reinterpretation; these are the things that writers are doing with 
texts soon to be called biblical during the Persian (and earlier, and later) period. Schmid 
does a simply masterful job of showing exactly how and to what extent. 

Schmid does his best work in the present chapter, though, in his evaluation of the 
'continuation of Deutero-Isaiah and Trito-Isaiah' (p. i67ff). 

The traditional distinction between chapters 40-55 ... and 56-66... if 
understood in the sense of two originally independent literary core 
traditions, can no longer be sustained (p. 167). 

This because 

.... 56-66 react to experiences of delay that contradicted the Deutero- 
Isaianic prophecy of salvation with its application to the present (p. 167). 

Jeremiah too, and Ezekiel were expanded during this epoch. Fascinatingly, Schmid here 
believes that Jeremiah and Ezekiel were redacted narrowly in 'Golah-oriented fashion' (p. 
172). 

However, this restrictive program in Jeremiah and Ezekiel was in turn 
subjected immediately to a reworking that removed this internal division 
within Israel and asserted to the contrary that future salvation belonged not 



solely to the Babylonian Golah but to the entire worldwide diaspora (pp. 
172-173)- 



So, for instance 



... the diaspora-oriented statement in Jer 29:14 counters the existing Golah- 
oriented restriction of the promise of salvation in Jer 29:16 (p. 173). 

And astonishingly 

Neither Jeremiah nor the Deuteronomists were "preachers of repentance" in 
their own time. Rather, they became such only in the course of the later 
literary history of their traditions (p. 174). 

That's a remarkable claim as it implies that Jeremiah and the Deuteronomists were 
merely proclaimers of doom and judgment. So, Schmid continues 

... the prominent prophetic passages regarding repentance in Jer 3:1-4:2; 
Zech 1:3; Mai 3:7 point to a Persian-period setting (p. 175). 

Frankly, I don't buy it. A prophetic message of judgment without a concomitant call to 
repentance doesn't make sense to me. What purpose would such judgment preaching 
serve if not to call the guilty to repent? Why send prophets to preach judgment if doom 
is sure and repentance not a possibility? 

Furthermore, given the fact that Jeremiah really makes no sense apart from the message 
of repentance, I find Schmid's theory untenable. But what a fascinating theory it is! 

The chapter concludes with an analysis of the legal tradition. 

Up next, the Ptolemaic period. 
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